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A FRANK APPRAISAL OF THE PRESS 


Carey McWilliams, editor of The Nation, made this ap- 
praisal of the performance of the American press at Indi- 
ana State College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, on March 23, 
1961. 


I was asked to present a frank appraisal of the per- 
formance of the American press, including the news 
weeklies and other magazines. What I| have to say, there- 
fore, will necessarily be critical in character, but let me 
preface these remarks by saying that I am well aware of 
the virtues of the American press which is, in many 
respects, the finest press in today’s world. The flimsiest 
of products, newspapers and magazines, are also among 
our most remarkable products. The American press 
assembles a vast amount of information, organizes it 
intelligently, presents it attractively, and gets this infor- 
mation to its readers with utmost speed and at a remark- 
ably low price. Not all of this information is as accurate 
as that to be found in the stock market statistics, the 
details on winners at the day’s races, or the obituary 
notices, but the average is high all the same. This is no 
mean achievement and it is one for which we should be 
grateful. But I was asked to concentrate on the weak- 
nesses, not the virtues and merits, of the American press. 
I have arranged these weaknesses as they have occurred 
to me and not in terms of any scheme of priority of 
interest or importance. 


Weakness No. 1: The Handling of Big City Politics 


High on the list of the major weaknesses of the 
American press is the manner in which the big city 
papers handle big city politics. Today a hundred million 
Americans live in urban communities which are served, 
by and large, by the better American newspapers. Yet 
our most conspicuous failure in government is in the 
field of municipal affairs, and for this failure the press 
is in no small measure responsible. In a perceptive article 
jin Harper’s last October, Peter Braestrup detailed the 
manner in which the Boston press may be said to be 
responsible for fifty years of more or less uninterrupted 
scandal in Boston’s municipal affairs. For further evi- 
dence, turn to the searing indictment of the role played 
by the Boston press in the most recent of these scandals, 
to be found in Judge Charles E. Wyzanski’s brilliant 
opinion in the Worcester case, which is reprinted in the 
March issue of the Atlantic. Note in particular Judge 
Wyzanski’s indignant questions addressed to the Boston 
press which appear at page 49. 

But the Boston press is so bad generally — the ap- 
pearance of Boston newspapers is so hideous that it has 


been known to frighten grown men as well as little 
children — that it may be said to constitute a special 
case. On the other hand, New York has the best press 
of any large American city. Yet during the last two 
years, New York has averaged one major scandal a 
month in municipal affairs, and the end is not in sight. 
The New York papers have reported these scandals as 
they have occurred, just as the Boston papers reported 
the scandals there; that is, they have stated the facts. But 
the New York papers, like the Boston papers, have failed 
to report the facts in a manner that would permit the 
underlying pattern to emerge. Each scandal has been 
reported as though it were a unique, discrete, exceptional 
occurrence having no relation to anything that had 
happened before or might happen subsequently. And an 
even worse failing has been this: the New York press 
is so easily diverted — any new sensation will divert its 
attention away from any pending inquiry —that the 
city’s scandals like old soldiers simply fade away, and 
fade, | might add, almost before the ink is dry on the 
headlines. 

For example, on November 18, 1959, the New York 
papers broke the meat-market scandal which grew in 
magnitude by the hour; we were told that it involved 
one out of every seven markets and that the total in 
payoffs and bribes might be as high as ten or fifteen 
million dollars. There was, moreover, a grimly perverse 
quality about this scandal; in fact it had a quality which 
suggested that the script might have been written by 
the late Bert Brecht. For example, the imposition on the 
public had been greatest in precisely the poorest sections 
of the city; quite literally, the grafters and cheats had 
been picking the pockets of the poor. For a day or so 
the meat market scandal was the greatest scandal since 
the one the press had unearthed the month before, and 
then it vanished — suddenly, mysteriously, completely. 
Four months later, on March 15, 1960, the press scarcely 
bothered to report —and the public scarcely bothered 
to notice—the fact that the last of the court cases 
growing out of the great meat-market scandal had been 
quietly disposed of. 

This is an illustration — one of many — of how the 
press permits rascals to manipulate certain built-in weak- 
nesses, in this case, distractability. In this instance, the 
weakness derives from the fact that so much exciting 
news originates in New York that the press manages to 
sound and read as though it were suffering from a 
chronic, collective flight-of-ideas complex. Well aware 
of this weakness, a skillful operator in City Hall knows 
that he has only to stall for time, and the attention of 
the press will soon wander. In the meantime, all he has 
to do is just roll with the punch, hang onto the ropes, and 
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the saving bell will eventually ring. The procedure has, 
in fact, become so thoroughly routinized that one could 
prepare a how-to-do-it kit for the instruction of corrupt 
politicians on how to handle public scandals — not that 
they need this guidance. Nevertheless the following might 
be taken as lesson no. 1 in the how-to-do-it kit. Let’s 
assume that a new scandal breaks on a Monday. Here, 
then, is the prescribed, the predictable procedure. (1) 
On Tuesday, roll with the punch, feign surprise and dis- 
appointment and a willingness to check into the facts 
immediately. (2) On Wednesday, come up with the old 
bromide, sadly voiced, that there is of course “always 
one bad apple in every barrel,” which, in the context, is 
like saying “boys will be boys.” This will make it appear 
that you are an innocent, sorely put-upon official who 
has been betrayed by some sinner in the lower echelons 
of City Hall. (3) On Thursday, announce the appoint- 
ment of a commission to investigate the facts and, at 
the same time, severely remind the press that it cannot 
expect you, the Mayor, to comment on a matter that is 
now under investigation; comment would be most im- 
proper. (4) On Friday, suggest that it is about time that 
the employees of the particular municipal department 
involved in the scandal got a raise in pay. The purpose 
of this ploy is, of course, to stop disgruntled employees 
from leaking further tips and information to the press. 
(5) When indictments are returned — usually of one 
or two small-fry employees — drag the case out as long 
as possible and wait until the next big crisis occurs in 
the Congo or until Lana Turner falls in or out of love 
again, or Liz Taylor becomes ill, and then, under cover 
of the new headlines, have the cases dismissed. No one 
will notice. Even the memory will soon fade away. It’s 
as simple as that. For further details, consult The Na- 
tion’s special issue, “The Shame of New York.” 


Weakness No. 2: Political Bias 


With the disappearance of the Cro-Magnon types 
among publishers — the Hearsts, the McCormicks, and 
the Bonfils — newspapers have become most adept in 
concealing political bias. To some extent, radio and tele- 
vision have made the press self-conscious. In the last 
presidential election, for example, the press coverage was 
fairer than usual; that is, if you compared headlines, 
linage, and other measurable indices. Yet bias is im- 
plicit in the fact that only 194 dailies supported Presi- 
dent Kennedy — only 189 had supported Stevenson in 
1956 — whereas 694 supported Nixon. In the one-news- 
paper cities, editors must of necessity be circumspect and 
ration political news and coverage in a more or less 
even handed manner. But don’t let this deceive you; the 
bias is still there. It is particularly noticeable in the news 
weeklies. T. S. Matthews was managing editor of Time 
from 1944 to 1948, and, later, editor. In his autobiogra- 
phy he frankly, even bitterly, states that Time has not 
covered a presidential campaign honestly since 1940. Of 
the 1952 campaign he has this to say: “The distortions, 
suppressions, and slanting of its political news seemed 
to me to pass the bounds of politics and to commit an 
offense against the ethics of journalism.” To be sure, 
Matthews was left to languish on the vine in London 
and has never forgiven Henry Luce for not giving him 
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the job he had been promised so he is, we may assume 
a somewhat biased witness. When Luce finally refuse¢ 
to give him the London job that had been dangled s¢ 
long before his eager eyes, Matthews, you may recall! 
sent Luce what is perhaps the most eloquent short tele: 
gram of our time: “Why did you keep me standing sc 
long on tip-toes if you didn’t intend to kiss me?” All the 
same, bias or no bias, Matthews was in a good position 
to judge the intention as well as the performance of Time 
in handling political news, and his indictment can’t be 
brushed aside. | 

But let’s take a more recent case. In the wake of the 
1960 election the Chicago press started a great hue-and/ 
cry about vote frauds in Cook County. Minor officials 
were encouraged to make the most extravagant charges: 
which were then reported dead-pan, without qualifica: 
tion or caveat, by the four dailies — all of which had 
supported the Republican nominee. Later, three distin- 
guished scholars at the University of Chicago, Herman 
Finer, Jerome G. Kerwin, and C. Herman Pritchett, pre- 
pared a report which knocked the props from under the 
great vote fraud hoax. What their report demonstrates, 
with clinical precision and detachment and with a wealth 
of detail, is that the newspapers carried stories of allega- 
tions of fraud in the vote count. Then they made these 
allegations into charges by repetition. Then the charges: 
were transformed into facts. And the facts emerged as 
conclusions. The main conclusion, of course, was that ee 
1960 election had been stolen in Cook County. Yet in 
point of fact a Republican U.S. Attorney in Chicago 
frankly conceded that the election had been the cleanest 
of recent years. Now, how did the Chicago papers handle 
his fascinating report? The Daily News ran a fairly full 
and objective account of the report, which appeared on 
page 12. The Tribune scornfully dismissed it with a one- 
column story on page 3 and a lengthy rejoinder. The 
Sun-Times gave it a column on page 5, while the Ameri- 
can carried an account under the headline: “Vote White- 
wash Denied.” The story began: “Three professors, al! 
Democrats, today defended themselves against charges 
that they whitewashed the Democratic party after a super- 
ficial study of allegations of fraud in the November & 
election.” 

But political bias is not the worst fault of the press 
for the reason that there is a built-in safeguard againsi 
it, namely, widespread popular distrust of the press where 
politics, particularly presidential politics, are concerned. 
There is a story — it may not be true but I have always 
liked it—of a janitor who worked for the Chicago 
Tribune when the inimitable Col. Robert McCormick was 
publisher. The point of the story was that the janitor 
acquired a fortune by betting against any nominees en- 
dorsed by the Tribune. And in London it was once said: 
“No cause is truly lost until it has been championed by 
Lord Beaverbrook.” 

All the same the press could profit by a study of the 
findings made by two British sociologists — Messrs. Tren- 
aman and McQuail— who have demonstrated that tele- 
vision’s handling of political issues and political news 
succeeds in drawing a more representative audience than 
the press. According to this study, only about 22 per cent 
of the voters read a newspaper with whose politics they 
disagree but approximately 50 per cent of television 
audiences for each party’s broadcasts are made up of its 


_ opponents’ supporters. The potential influence, therefore, 
of television in politics would seem to be much greater 
} than the press. Shouldn’t the press, perhaps, take notice 
| of the fact that broadcasting is the one medium of com- 
| munication which is enjoined by law to be impartial and 
, fair in the presentation of political issues? If the press 
were more free of bias, would it not perhaps attract a 
More representative readership and, inferentially, would 
it not exert a greater influence? 


Weakness No. 3: Labor-Business Bias 


i Still another weakness of the press is that it has a 
| built-in bias against labor and in favor of business. Here 
| are a few random examples: (1) In 1958, a nineteen-day 
} newspaper strike occurred in New York in which the 
' newspapers made much of the fact that their losses were 
astronomical, as much as $50,000,000. But not one news- 
| paper reported the fact to which The Nation devoted an 
{| article that the newspapers carried strike insurance, which 
} not only minimized losses but which was used to main- 
tain a united front against the unions. These same news- 
papers, like newspapers everywhere, made much of the 
revelations of racketeering and corruption in unions 
which were disclosed by the McClellan Committee. Yet 
'} it was not until a year after the committee had discovered 
#{ that the New York newspapers, including the New York 
i} Times, had engaged in the practice of paying off hood- 
{ lums to insure street deliveries, that the He ales Bot 
‘| around to disclosing — and, I might add, 
‘} this information to the public. Norman Jaspan, Stine of 
The Thief in the White Collar is authority for the 
| statement that American businesses are weighted down 
with a burden of bribes and payoffs which stem from 
the management side; in fact he estimates this tribute 
as ee ethane in the neighborhood of $5 billion a year. 
If the sum is in fact this great, then in all probability it 
‘exceeds by far the tribute exacted by corrupt unions. But 
‘} one would hardly suspect this relationship from the facts 
as reported by the press. 
(2) When on December 8 and 9, last year, executives 
' of 19 large electrical manufacturing concerns entered 
pleas of guilty to price-fixing practices which made it 
) possible for them to divide up business worth nearly two 
' billion dollars, and in the process to bilk the government 
) agencies of millions, how did the press handle: the story? 
f Of 22 large newspapers studied, only four put the story 
i) on page 1, each with only a single- column headline. Four 
‘/ newspapers used nearly a oak of type but kept the 
story inside. Wire service coverage was excellent and 
extensive, but 10 papers boiled the story down to less 
# than half a column, which appeared on an inside page. 
| The story was entirely omitted from the December 8 
Wl editions of the Boston Globe, New York Daily News, 
Christian Science Monitor, and Kansas City Times. As 
i) for the news magazines, Newsweek gave this, the biggest 
i) business scandal in a decade, six inches of space on page 
72, U.S. News and World Report ran nothing, and Time 
#, gave it four inches on page 77 but in the same issue gave 
) 55 lines on page 9 to a new effort to get Jimmy Hoffa ie 
| however, had not pleaded guilty to any crime nor had 
{| he been found guilty of any crime. (The New Republic, 
# February 20, 1961). 
(3) My third example is offered as a tip, a piece of 


hot inside information. You may not know it, but the 
safest place in the world is a large city department store. 
Nothing, but nothing, unfortunate, unpleasant, or indecent 
ever happens in a department store. Nor is any executive 
of a department store ever involved in scandal, personal 
er corporate. When a fire breaks out in a department 
store, as a big one did at Gimbel’s a year or so back, 
traffic may be jammed for hours, smoke may billow 
from the windows, thousands of people may mill around 
in the streets, and the piercing clamor of fire engines 
may echo in the caverns and canyons of New York, but 
you would have to scan the newspapers next day with a 
spyglass to find the tiny items reporting the fire. Other 
men are sometimes involved in drunken-driving cases; 
but department store executives lead lives of blameless 
sobriety. No one, but no one, is ever caught in an esca- 
lator in a department store; in fact, no one is ever hurt 
in a department store. No one has ever been known to 
commit suicide by jumping from a department store 
window or roof. Other men, I blush to report, have some- 
times been caught in the presence of ladies, usually 
blondes, who are not their wives — but not department 
store executives. Some years back the widow of a de- 
partment store owner in New York met a handsome 
Brazilian adventurer on a winter cruise and they were 
soon married. But the subsequent, sensational divorce 
action never occurred — in the sense, that is, that it was 
never reported. Nor is this tact about executives confined 
to the department store variety. “Business,” writes 
Thomas Griffith, senior editor of Time, “is a privileged 
sanctuary — the executive is one of the unexamined pil- 
lars of the community.” 

I do not mean to imply, by these examples, that any 
overt pressure is directed against newspapers by execu- 
tives or by the businesses they represent. Direct pressure 
would be resented. It is simply that most editors have a 
built-in sense of the major perils and pitfalls and skill- 
fully avoid them. “Advertisers,” writes Carl E. Lindstrom, 
a wise ex-managing editor, “do not, of course, influence 
news departments, because a well-run news department 
knows what its advertisers won’t stand for.” 


Weakness No. 4: No Defenses Against Demagoguery 


Another major weakness of the American press is 
its susceptibility to demagogic manipulation. Once the 
obscene hubbub of McCarthyism had subsided, red-faced 
newspaper executives were forced to concede that they 
had not known how to keep McCarthy’s fake charges and 
hoaxes out of the headlines. Alan Barth and others have 
studied the record of these years and have demonstrated 
that the press played a major role, however unwittingly, 
in the astonishing build-up of McCarthy and McCarthy- 
ism. On the other hand, as Frank K. Kelly, vice president 
of the Fund for the Republic, has pointed out, the evi- 
dence is overwhelming that television — notably in the 
televised Army-McCarihy hearings and in an Edward R. 
Murrow documentary — played a key role in exposing 
McCarthy as the charlatan and confidence man he was. 
In self-defense and by way of apology, the press is in- 
clined to say that it felt compelled to publish McCarthy’s 
charges because they were news. But they might have 
interviewed his victims and given equal prominence to 
their stories. But the victims’ stories would not necessari- 
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ly have been libel-proof as were McCarthy’s charges, and 
the press likes to feature a charge that is libel-proof. Nor 
does the press acknowledge the shameful fact that, with 
notable and brilliant exceptions, most newspapers were 
in McCarthy’s camp. Nor did the press exhibit much 
solidarity when newspapers were singled out for attack. 
For example, Irving Dilliard has shown that 112 news- 
papers published in 100 largest cities declined to com- 
ment editorially on Senator Eastland’s attempt to under- 
mine the prestige of the New York Times by the ridicu- 
lous charges that it was harboring subversives. The 
American press keeps up an incessant din and clamor 
about freedom of the press, but when demagogues attack 
this freedom, the press is strangely silent. 

Today, of course, the press is a bit ashamed of the 
role it played in the build-up of McCarthyism. But there 
is no reason to believe it has developed the technique of 
resisting demagogic manipulation. Recently, for example, 
the House approved an increased appropriation for the 
Committee on Un-American Activities with only six “no” 
votes. And this despite the fact that the day before the 
votes were counted, the Supreme Court had divided 5 to 
4 on the issue of the committee’s constitutionality. The 
San Francisco Chronicle observed, and I think fairly, that 
the division on the court was a fairer measure of the 
division in national opinion than was the vote in Con- 
egress. In fact, there is reason to believe that as many 
as a hundred congressmen might have joined the minor- 
ity if they had felt free to vote their convictions. And for 
this reticence, | submit, the press is in part responsible. 
On March 10, the Board of Rabbis of Northern Califor- 
nia, serving forty-six Jewish congregations, called upon 
President Kennedy to “exert the full power” of his office 
toward the abolition of the committee. The open letter to 
the President characterized the committee as “an instru- 
ment of injustice” and said its abolition was essential in 
order that Americans “may once again walk upright, 
clothed in freedom and dignity.” This, I submit, was a 
highly significant statement from a most important 
source. It appeared on page 8 of the New York Times, 
at the bottom of a column, and was summarized in a few 
lines. I did not see it in any of the other New York 
dailies. 

Recently Governor Gaylord Nelson of Wisconsin 
called on Wisconsin Democrats in Congress to vote for 
the abolition of the committee; his comments were crisp 
and pungent. If a reader in Wisconsin had not sent me 
a clipping from the Milwaukee Journal, | would not have 
known about Governor Nelson’s significant statement. 
Recently 87 members of the faculty of Brown University, 
representing ten departments, signed a petition calling 
for the abolition of the committee. The Chaplain, one of 
the signers and circulators, presented it to the congres- 
sional delegation. If the Brown Daily Herald was not 
sent to The Nation, I would not have known of this 
action; it was not carried by the wire services, nor did it 
appear in the New York papers. But if a witness had 
testified before the committee in Providence that a janitor 
at Brown University had been a member of the Commun- 
ist Party for three weeks in the year 1934, this testimony 
would have been adjudged newsworthy. Many similar 
examples could be cited to prove that the press, by re- 
porting the committee’s antics extensively and not report- 
ing with equal prominence criticism of the committee, 
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has contributed to the creation of a climate of opiniom 
in which some congressmen fear to vote their convictions.. 
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Weakness No. 5: Overexposure of Trivia 


Nowadays the United States has become a fairly com-} 
pact news community from coast to coast, thanks in part! 
to radio and television and the influence of the news: 
weeklies. One of the results has been that the mass media) 
tend to concentrate on the same news story. In part this: 
is an inevitable aspect of the rise of a mass society. In) 
part, also, it is a perfectly natural consequence of mass: 
communications in such a society. In any one week, I) 
would suppose there are not more than four or five clear) 
coast-to-coast news channels; that is, I doubt that the: 
mass media can hold national attention on more than four 
or five major stories in any one week. And with the com-. 
petition being as ferocious as it is, these stories are not. 
merely covered; they are overexposed. When Khrush-. 
chev visited this country, he was followed about by an. 
army of 300 or more newsmen. As James Reston noted, 
the newsmen were not so much reporting his visit as they 
were smothering it. As a consequence of this tendency of 
the mass media to chorus in on a few major stories, | 
important news is often seriously underplayed or even 
wholly ignored. 

Here are some examples of the tendency to which I 
refer. The Associated Press sent out 13 feet of teletype 
news from Los Angeles exclusively devoted to one aspect | 
or another of Lana Turner’s love letters. At one point, | 
the key A wire of the Associated Press was tied up with 
this trivia for a period of three hours. If something really | 
important had happened in Los Angeles during this’ 
time — that is, if an earthquake had toppled Coit Tower 
in San Francisco or molten lava had begun to erupt 
from Mt. Whitney —the big news would have had te 
wait until the curiosity about Miss Turner’s love life had 
been satisfied. Fortunately this particular story origi- 
nated in Los Angeles, where nothing really important 
ever happens. 

Again the Los Angeles newspapers devoted 572 col- 
umn inches and 30 photographs to the celebrated Eddie 
Fisher, Debbie Reynolds, Elizabeth Taylor triangle, or as 
The Nation termed it, the E-D-L Story. For four days 
big black provocative headlines flashed such messages as 
these to an eager public: LIZ DENIES EDDIE RO- 
MANCE: CALLS LOVE STORY GARBAGE; EDDIE 
ADMITS RIFT WITH DEBBIE; DEBBIE MUM ON 
REPORT EDDIE SEEKING DIVORCE; DEBBIE, LIZ 
CLASH OVER EDDIE: TELL OWN STORIES; DEB- 
BIE WILL SUE EDDIE FOR DIVORCE; DEBBIE’S 
SUIT WON’T WHITEWASH, SAYS LIZ. 

Or consider the space devoted to Elizabeth Taylor’s 
recent, most unfortunate illness, which, for a day or two, 
pushed the Congo out of the news. Now I am aware that 
there was an immense interest in Miss Taylor and that 
in part the press was merely responding to this interest. 
It is true, for example, that the New York Daily News 
received 3,000 or more telephone calls from its readers, 
inquiring about Miss Taylor’s condition, in the course 
of one day. It is true, also, that wild rumors that she 
had died swept such cities as New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. But query: how many phone 
calls would the Daily News have received if it had given 


this story the prominence it deserved, a perfunctory an- 
nouncement or news bulletin, which is how the New York 
Times handled it. There is no evidence that the Times 
was inundated with phone calls. 

The fact is that the amount of trivia in the American 
\press is inexcusable, judged by any standard. As Dr. 
{Robert M. Hutchins pointed out some years ago, news- 
\papers tend to carry less news and more astrology, menus, 
}comics, cheesecake, and Republican propaganda. T. S. 
‘Matthews has neatly tagged the same tendency in these 
jwords: “The press bears almost the same relation to 
ews as the American drugstore to pharmacy; it is pos- 
{sible to get a prescription filled at a drugstore, but drugs 


‘customers are attracted by the soda fountain, the book- 
racks, the tobacco counter, the fountain pens, rubber 
)goods, etc. There are still a few old firms which confine 
themselves strictly to the pharmaceutical business but 
they are in a dwindling minority. It’s the same way 
jwith the press: it sells news more and more as a side- 
jline and attracts its customers mainly by its soda foun- 


| The chief weakness of the American press at the 
‘moment is, it seems to me, its growing subservience to 
oficial policy. “In my thirty years on the New York 

imes,” remarked Herbert Matthews, “I have never seen 


‘misinterpreted as the Cuban revolution.” Here the trouble 
‘is not technical incompetence or any lack of journalistic 
enterprise but rather a dogged determination to back- 
jstop official policy-makers at all points. The zigs and 

ags in the ongoing news story about Cuba coincide 
jperfectly with the zigs and zags of official policy toward 
‘Cuba. The result has been that the press has tended to 
ignore key phases of the Cuban story. For example, on 
November 19, 1960, The Nation carried an account of a 
secret air strip that had been constructed in Guatemala 
‘}with American funds and with the use of American per- 


‘|wire services simply carried a perfunctory denial by the 
»)President of Guatemala. But with constant needling on 
jour part and a timely assist from the aviation editor of 
ithe Los Angeles Mirror, who flew to Guatemala for a 
look around, we finally got the story of the secret air 
‘jstrip on the front page of the New York Times on 
(January 10, 1961, over the by-line of Paul P. Kennedy. 
The headline read: “U.S. Helps Train an Anti-Castro 
\Force at Secret Guatemala Air-Ground Base,” and the 
story confirmed in precise detail what we had said about 
ithe air strip two months before. 

‘| Because of this tendency on the part of the press to 
Ieee stop official Washington on foreign-policy issues, the 
‘Ipress continues to project false images of regimes with 
‘which we have alliances or to which we extend military 
‘Jaid. Sooner or later the false image invariably collides 
| with the harsh realities. When this happens, the effect 
‘lis to produce a sense of “shock” or of “crisis,” which 
‘lonly a little attention to current realities could easily 
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avoid. For example, last summer’s elections in Iran were 
so corrupt that the Shah was forced to set them aside. 
The new elections, held not so long ago, were as thor- 
oughly rigged as those last August. Once again students 
have been rioting at Teheran University and there is 
every indication that a new crisis is in the making. But 
only a diligent scanner and scrutinizer of not one but 
many newspapers would have reason to suspect the ex- 
istence of this crisis-in-the-making. The last big news we 
had from Iran were the stories of Iranians supposedly 
mad with joy over the birth of a male heir to the Shah’s 
shaky throne. 

The point I want to make is simply this: that in peace- 
time the press is under no obligation to echo the official 
view or to take the position, in every incident that arises, 
that this country is invariably right and its enemies just 
as invariably wrong, or to pound away at the mistaken 
thesis that the neutrals are invariably naive. Rintoul, the 
first editor of the Spectator in London, used to reply to 
irritated readers who asked him what the Spectator stood 
for, that it didn’t stand for anything; it stood, he said, 
against the prejudices of all parties. The editor of a 
French weekly voiced the same theory recently when 
he said that the function of the press was to be critical of 
men in power. 

Nor is it just in relation to foreign policy that this 
tendency of the press to think of itself as part of the 
Establishment finds expression. Mr. James Reston has 
pointed out that in the innocent days when the Depart- 
ment of Defense spent merely $4 billion a year, the press 
could afford to give the Department the benefit of the 
doubt on most matters. But when the Department spends 
as it does $40 billion a year, it is something else again. 
As Mr. Reston observes: “You have to watch that kind 
of power very carefully.” Let me refer to merely one 
item. The prime defense contractors nowadays have es- 
sentially one and only one customer, the government. In 
effect they have no sales expense or selling problem. Yet 
these companies currently spend about $500,000,000 a 
year in advertising. Most of this advertising merely ex- 
tols their lethal products. But the cost of this advertising 
is added, as a business expense, to the already oppressive 
cost of the Defense Department. Furthermore, the propa- 
ganda effect of the advertising is to pour cold water on 
the idea of a detente, to down-grade the possibility of 
successful disarmament negotiations, and to create a 
dangerous illusion of our invulnerability. It is too much 
to expect, I suppose, that the press might counter the 
effect of this advertising or that it might question the 
desirability of permitting intra-service squabbles over 
the defense budget to be waged in part through such 
advertising. But it is worth noting that Senator Howard 
Cannon feels that this type of advertising, on the present 
scale, represents a grave abuse on the part of the defense 
industries. 

Throughout the cold-war years the press has seemed 
to feel that any hard-hitting criticism of the official mili- 
tary or strategic doctrine of the moment was either un- 
wise or unpatriotic or both. It keeps acting as though its 
function were to serve as a cheering section for our side 
in the cold war. For example, the doctrine of massive 
retaliation was presented to the nation as a fait accompli. 
There had been no public discussion of it until John 
Foster Dulles announced it on January 13, 1954. “Mass- 
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ive retaliation,” writes Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, “was an Air Force doctrine 
that it managed to put over, but which hardly would have 
been accepted had it been more widely discussed.” As 
Gen. Phillips pointed out, “there are no problems of 
security involved in major national policies. A far better 
policy is likely to be evolved if wide public discussion is 
permitted while it is being considered. The policies de- 
termined within narrow groups rarely are fully con- 
sidered.” Other examples could be cited. Joseph Lyford, 
in a four-month study of 40 newspapers found, for 
example, that the so-called Rapacki Plan for a nuclear- 
free zone in Central Europe had received practically no 
discussion editorially or otherwise and that it had been 
mentioned principally in the letters columns. 

This same weakness, of course, is also reflected on the 
editorial page. “There are too many things,” writes Carl 
E. Lindstrom, 


that the editorial page is not allowed to think 
about. There does not appear to be in the United 
States a newspaper willing to be recognized as an 
opponent of war. Newspapers are in favor of peace 
because it is a comforting word; they are not 
willing to make it an absolute. . . . One searches 
hopefully for editorial pages that are willing to 
say that a mitigation of the cold war requires 
that one must have a beachhead, however narrow, 
of confidence that the Soviet Union can be trusted 
to keep its word. It is only on such a slender rim 
of trust that understanding can be enlarged. There 
are editors who recognize the fact, but there are 
scarcely any who write it. 


Weakness No. 7: The Narrow Range of Opinion 


It is a commonplace that mass communications are 
undergoing a revolution. The new technology has greatly 
speeded up the process and range of communication. At 
the same time rising costs have compressed the amount 
of space that can be devoted to news. By the same token, 
rising costs have increased the amount of space devoted 
to advertising. Television has made it possible to reach 
vast audiences but at very great initial costs. However, 
once a program is on the air, the cost is unchanging, 
whether one person views it or ten million. Despite the 
fact that television programs are enormously expensive, 
the unit or per capita cost may be low, under a nickel 
a person an hour, far less than the cost of books, news- 
papers, or magazines. Naturally all of this has stimulated 
a fierce competition for the advertiser’s dollar. Bear in 
mind that all forms of mass communication in our so- 
ciety — radio, television, newspapers, and magazines — 
with the sole exception of small-circulation deficit pub- 
lications — are subsidized by advertising. Circulation in- 
come, with most publications, is a negligible factor. Each 
new subscriber enrolled by a mass circulation magazine, 
considering what it costs to get one, merely adds to the 
financial burden of the publication. Bear in mind, too, 
that the companies and industries that can afford to 
spend most on advertising are those which turn out 
products that appeal to a wide audience or mass market. 

It is this combination of circumstances that has re- 
sulted in what Stanley Hymans has called the Law of 
Raspberry Jam; that is, the wider you have to spread it, 
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the thinner it gets. In a mad race for more advertising 
publications are never satisfied with existing circula} 
tions. The larger the circulation, in theory at least, the 
more advertising a publication can obtain and the highe 
the rates it can charge. But by the same token, the 
larger the circulation, the greater becomes the degree o 
dependence on advertising. 

The dynamic of this process sets in motion severa} 
self-defeating consequences. In the first place, the effor; 
to expand circulation usually results in aiming at th 
lowest common denominator of interest. In the process; 
editorial content is diluted. But editorial content — 
editorial believability — editorial impact—is, oddly 
enough, correlated with the pulling power of advertising| 
So, sooner or later, a point ‘is generally reached af 
which, with a vast readership, a publication begins tad 
forfeit advertising impact. For example, certain Hears 
publications have a vast readership but apparently theis 
readers do not take the advertising any more seriously 
than they take the news or editorial content. The result] 
of course, is that these publications, despite the fact that 
they have large readerships, cannot get the juicy adver| 
tising accounts. At the same time, the drive for circulas 
tion, which is really a drive for more advertising, is the 
key pressure making for newspaper mergers and consoli! 
dations. Where there is only one newspaper in a city! 
advertising costs can be minimized. The appearance 0! 
new dailies has almost stopped; most of the new dailie 
formed in the last decade or so have been established i 
new or rapidly growing communities. At the same time. 
the number of cities with competing newspapers is fallin 
rapidly and the trend is almost certain to continue. An 
while circulations have increased, the readership of news- 
papers has not kept pace with the growth in population 

The competition for circulation has the effect of min 
imizing the space available for news. Papers have ex 
panded in size, but the increase has been in the amour 
of space devoted to advertising, which occupied 60 pes 
cent of the average newspaper in 1958 as contrasted wit 
40 per cent 18 years earlier. “Size,” writes Carl E 
Lindstrom, “has fostered monopoly, which in turn fos. 
ters stereotype.” According to Dan Lacy, the dissemina: 
tion of news and other editorial content per capita is 
certainly relatively, and probably absolutely, less than in 
prewar years. Of the 40 per cent of space left over frow 
advertising, more and more is being devoted to trivia: 
horoscopes, contests, recipes, advice to the lovelorn, new- 
of movie stars, crime stories, and the like. Sixteen column 
inches were devoted to the trial for murder of Caro 
Tregoff by a newspaper that allocated only four para. 
graphs to Khrushchev’s visit to India. The fact is— 
although it will be denied — that only in a few cities ir 
the United States is it possible to get any comprehensive 
coverage of foreign news. Despite the increased dangers 
in today’s world, we are less well served in terms of! 
foreign news than we were in the 1930s — that is, so far 
as newspapers and magazines are concerned. Some esti 
mates place the amount of news devoted to world affair 
at less than 5 per cent of the total. The tendency ha: 
been to drop correspondents and bureaus and to rely or 
wire services and syndicated columns. “I can buy fow 
rore pages of comics,” to quote an editor, “for what one 
staff reporter would cost.” In 1951, the London Dail 
Herald had 1 correspondent at the United Nations, 2 i1 
Washington, 1 in Moscow, 1 in Paris, 1 in Berlin, 1 ix 


iin the oe ee of the Associated Press were six 
fmen, three of whom could neither read nor speak Japan- 
fese; the other three were there to translate news provided 
)by the local wire services. 

} My point under this heading is simply that this rat- 
}race pursuit of the advertiser’s dollar is, in the long run, 
bound to be self-defeating and destructive. In England, 
pMr. Cecil King Propounds the theory that there is no 
‘place for the meditm-cironlation newspaper; in fact he 
would place the breaking point at around 2 million circu- 
jlation. In this country, we have seen the failure of any 
Ynumber of large-circulation publications: Collier’s for 
jone, the Woman’s Home Companion fo: another. Mar- 
}shall McLuhan of the University of Toronto envisages a 
fsituation toward the end of this decade in which Life 
ymagazine might fail with a circulation, say, of 15 or 16 
million. This i is, of course, one of the paradoxes of mass 
communication. “Souls shrivel,” writes Robert Alan 
§Aurthur in The Nation, 


at the enormity of the failure one suffers in today’s 
TV. How extraordinary a world is television — a 
place where you can flop in front of 20,000,000 
people and be told that nobody was watching. 


But the worst aspect of the situation I have so briefly 
Ysketched in this section is that it makes for a dreary 
tuniformity of opinion and outlook. Virtually all of our 
newspapers and magazines must be primarily concerned 
ith majority views. Our system of advertiser-sponsored 
{communications has, therefore, a built-in weakness, 
‘namely, that it does not make allowance for new, diver- 
gent, or minority points of view. These are the points of 


jview that are vital to the health of a democratic society. 
{It is, writes Dan Lacy, the point of view in which people 
‘are not yet interested, but ought to be that finds “under- 
wstandable difficulty in “aint access to the mass media.” 
/The effect is to reinforce whatever is already strongest 
jand to weaken through neglect whatever does not already 
jcommand mass attention. 


The vast mechanism of communication that so 
surrounds us and fills our hours and creates for 
us the meaning of the world beyond our daily 
round is rather painstakingly devoted, through 
polls and ratings and surveys and tests, to finding 
out just what we are like now, what interests us, 
what our tastes are, what our prejudices are, and 
then holding up for us a vast and rose-tinted 
mirror. 


There can be little question—to continue Lacy’s 
jand pervasively “toward fixing a relatively unchallenged 


‘concensus arourd the dominant view,” whatever ae is. 
‘As he points out, our news weeklies, despite minor dif- 
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ferences among them, reflect “substantially a uniform 
point of view, that of the dominant business community.” 
There is, of course, real irony in this development. Lacy 
quotes one news columnist who has accompanied both 
Mr. Nixon and Mr. Khrushchev on their visits to each 
other’s countries. Noting the warmth of Nixon’s recep- 
tion by ordinary Russians and the coldness and hostility 
of the popular attitude in parts of this country toward 
Khrushchev, he pointed out that the free press of the 
United States had done a much more effective job of 
creating an unrelievedly black image in this country of 
Russian leadership than had the governmentally con- 
trolled Soviet press after decades of effort in creating a 
uniformly bad impression of American leaders among 
the Russian people. 

The basic paradox of American communications is 
that to be free the press must be self-supporting, but 
unrestricted competition, unrelieved economic pressures, 
convert the need to be self-supporting into a self-destruc- 
tive drive for profits that tends to destroy the freedom of 
the media. “A newspaper,” wrote C. P. Scott, 


has two sides to it. It is a business, like any other, 
and has to pay in the material sense in order to 
live. But it is much more than a business; it is an 
institution: it reflects and it influences the life of 
a whole community; it may even effect wider 
destinies. 


Our problem is that we have emphasized one side of 
this equation to the serious detriment of the other. The 
American press was given the special constitutional pro- 
tection set forth in the First Amendment so that it might 
serve as a curb on the power of government, on all forms 
of power in fact, and thereby protect the liberties of the 
citizen. It was intended as an instrument not of profit- 
making but of radical criticism; it was supposed to be in 
permanent and unrelenting opposition to the centers of 
power. It was given a special protection not in order to 
make government powerful but to make it responsible. 
The test of whether the press is meeting its responsibili- 
ties —of whether it is in fact still free —is still that 
suggested by Joseph Pulitzer in 1883: 


It should always fight for progress and reform, 
never tolerate injustice or corruption, always fight 
demagogues of all parties, always oppose priv- 
ileged classes and public plunderers, never lack 
cannon) with the poor, always remain devoted to 
the public welfare, never be satisfied with merely 
printing the news, always be drastically indepen- 
dent, never be afraid to attack wrong, whether 
by predatory plutocracy or predatory poverty. 


In a word, as Peter Finley Dunne once said, the 
primary task of a free press is to afflict the comfortable 
and comfort the afflicted. How far the American press 
has fallen from these standards is a matter about which 
reasonable men may easily differ; but that it has failed 
to meet them should be clear to all. 


